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President’s Message 


How the Foundation, the Judges Institute and the Masons plan to 
fend for the wayward and neglected children of America. 


When the twenty judges scheduled to attend the first session 
of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute gathered at 
i . the Juvenile Court Building in Pittsburgh to par- 
ticipate in a week’s clinical study of the famous 
court and to teach each other by exchanging ex- 
periences, and to listen to and consult with out- 
standing leaders in related and interlacing fields 
of child care, it marked a milestone in the march 
of a movement which started over half a century 
ago, a movement dedicated to the purpose of 
bringing hope and humane treatment to the tragic 
little army of children who, by abuse or neglect or 
vicious and depraved influence and example, 
come in conflict with the law and are labeled delinquent or depend- 
ent and neglected children. 

The Bar Committee in Chicago, the pioneer to formulate the 
juvenile court concept, expressed in language that is good to this 
day the basic legal principles on which the movement rests: 

“The fundamental idea of the juvenile court law is that the 
state must step in and exercise guardianship over a child found 
under such adverse social or individual conditions as develop crime 
*#**eeeEEE* Tt proposes a plan whereby he may be treated not as 
a criminal or legally charged with crime, but as a ward of the state 
to receive practically the care, custody and discipline that are ac- 
corded the neglected and dependent child and which, as the Act 
states, shall approximate as nearly as may be, that which should be 
given by its parents.” 

Dean Roscoe Pound, prophet and friend in the field of law, 
after examining the legal basis and the social implications of the 
new juvenile court concept, declared it the greatest step forward 
in the development and administration of the law since the signing 
of the Great Charter. 

And it is inspiring that the great body of men who make up the 
membership of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania have been led 
to lend their combined strength to this movement at this critical 
stage of its development. 

There are some 3,000 judges throughout the nation who exer- 
cise juvenile court jurisdiction. To many of them it is a very inci- 
dental function added to an already overloaded schedule. Many 
of the courts are not staffed to perform their duties affectively. 
Different states have different court systems; and in some states 
constitutions vest jurisdiction in children’s cases in so-called“ con- 
stitutional” courts. Institutes like this Pennsylvania Mason Juve- 
nile Court Institute are desperately needed. 

It is hoped that this project may be continued. 


‘ 
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The story of the Foundation is told also in this issue of The 
Journal. Like many of the accomplishments in this field, it is the 
story of one man plus a little group of faithful and understanding 
and generous friends. That man, needless to say, is Gustav L. 
Schramm. Hands have been laid on him, as they were on Ben Lind- 
sey. Isn’t it really remarkable how, when the need is great, a man 
- touched by the Hand of God and dedicated to meet the need of the 
: 

For twenty years, the judges of juvenile courts have been 
meeting here and there without much continuity of plan or activity. 
Reaching the 3,000 who should constitute a cohesive team rather 
than an amorphous group for the most part ignorant of each other’s 
existence, required a permanent instrumentality: required this 
Foundation on which a continuing program may be built and 
through whose publications the whole group may be reached: re- 
quired this Foundation to furnish a corporate administrative en- 
tity which will bind the members together and make for cohesive 
and cooperative effort and progress. 

Without the Foundation we would never have had the Direc- 
tory, the Journal or the Institute. 

In these days the validity of the juvenile court concept is 
being challenged. We are beset with stupidity; we are hampered 
by lack of staff and facilities; there are those who want to drag 
the children back into the criminal court (which is so succesful in 
redeeming those it handles) ; there are wholesale administrative 
agencies quite willing to take over this job, having blundered gross- 
ly with their own; yes; it is a hard fight that faces us. But we are 
making progress. 

And WE WILL WIN if we put enough passion and devotion 
into our intelligent efforts to carry on this battle. It happens to be 
that we are right, and sound; and God’s Dice are always loaded 
in favor of what is right, especially for children. 


Walter Scott Criswell 


On December 7, 1955, the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Pennsylvania amended its constitution constituting 
the Children’s Service Committee as a permanent com- 
mittee of Grand Lodge, thereby insuring the continu- 
ation of the Institute. 

This issue of The JOURNAL is financed as part 
of the first session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile 
Court Institute. 


| 
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The National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Ine. 


The Stovy of the First Five Years 


At the turn of the century, in Chicago, Illinois, was born the 
first juvenile court in the world; at the midcentury, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was born a Foundation to put into more effective 
practice in every community of the United States the high princi- 
ples proclaimed by those who took the “greatest step forward in 
judicial administration since Magna Carta.” 

Origin 

The most significant action taken at the business session of 
the Pittsburgh Conference of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges May 3, 1950, was the authorization of the establish- 
ment of a nonprofit organization to support the National Council 
in its necessary functions. 

Need for such a Foundation had been shown in the lack of 
recognition afforded juvenile courts. While each state and terri- 
tory in the Union had a juvenile court law, in many states the im- 
portance of the juvenile court was not recognized. In many areas, 
juvenile jurisdiction was merely added to the duties of an already 
heavily-laden judge. Consideration of children’s cases was often 
limited in time, sometimes crowded. 

There was variation in the definition of juvenile delinquency. 
There was variation in community understanding of juvenile delin- 
quency. There was variation in the basic resources and facilities 
available to the juvenile courts who serve troubled children. 

Formed to put the philosophy of the juvenile court into prac- 
tice in all states so that boys and girls throughout America might 
be benefited thereby, the Foundation was established “to stimu- 
late and conduct research and educational and instructive activi- 
ties relating to the work of the juvenile courts of America and to 
further the betterment of the treatment and training of all chil- 
dren and juveniles coming under the jurisdiction of such courts.” 

The Foundation fulfills these purposes by furnishing juvenile 
court judges a medium for exchange of experiences and by de- 
veloping a literature of juvenile court philosophy and practice, 
precedent and procedure. 

The Foundation publishes the Juvenile Court Judges Journal 
quarterly ; the yearbook, complete report of the annual conferences 
of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges; a Directory of 
Juvenile Court Judges. 


Incorporation 


Responding to the mandate of the Pittsburgh Conference, the 
1950-1951 officers and members of the executive committee of the 
National Council acted as incorporators: Gustav L. Schramm, 
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W. C. Sheely, S. John Morrow, Joseph E. Lady, Chris Barnette, 
Philip B. Gilliam, Victor B. Wylegala, Libby E. Sachar, Walter H. 
Beckham, O. Q. Claflin, III, Robert J. Dunne, Donald E. Long, 
Earl J. Lyons, Francis J. McCabe, Paul A. Martineau, George W. 
Smyth and Sam Davis Tatum. 

In order to meet the requirement of Pennsylvania Law that 
there be at least three citizens of Pennsylvania among the incor- 
porators, W. Clarence Sheely of Gettysburg agreed to act with S. 
John Morrow of Uniontown and Gustav L. Schramm of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Robert F. Barnett, Esq., of Pittsburgh acted as attorney to 
pilot the petition of incorporation along the legal pathway. During 
the summer of 1950, the petition traveled nationwide, gathering 
the signatures of the incorporators. A newspaper strike in Alle- 
gheny County in October of that year delayed the necessary legal 
advertising for some weeks. 


The Charter 


In Re: 
Application For Incorporation ( In the Court of Common 
) Pleas of Allegheny County, 
of the National Juvenile Court ( Pennsylvania. 
) No. 1867 January Term, 
Foundation, Incorporated ( 1951 C. 


DECREE 


And now, this 29th day of November, A. D. 1950, the fore- 
going Articles of Incorporation of The National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Incorporated, having been presented to the Court, 
accompanied by due proof of the advertisement of the notice of 
this application as required by law, the court, having considered 
the application, finds the articles to be in proper form and within 
the provisions of the Nonprofit Corporation Law (Act of May 5, 
1933, P. L. 289, as amended) and the purposes given in the 
articles to be lawful and not injurious to the community, and that 
the name is presently available for corporate use, as evidenced by 
certificate from the Secretary of the Commonwealth issued within 
six months, it is therefore 


ORDERED AND DECREED 


that the said Articles of Incorporation are approved, and upon 
the recording of the said Articles and this Decree, the Corporation 
shall come into existence for the purposes and upon the terms 


stated therein. 
BY THE COURT 


WILLIAM H. McNAUGHER 
November 29, 1950 Judge 
FROM THE RECORD 
DAVID B. ROBERTS, Prothonotary 
Per J. R. Skrinjar, Deputy 
(SEAL) 
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There was no expense to the incorporators. Mr. Barnett 
donated his legal services as well as the newspaper advertising 
fees and other expenses. The filing fee with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to register the name was donated. The Pittsburgh 
Legal Journal donated the costs of advertising in its pages. 

So, on November 29, 1950, the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Incorporated, was chartered under the Laws of Penn- 
sylvania by the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County. 

The incorporators agreed to act as the officers and executive 
committee of the Foundation until bylaws could be adopted and 
a permanent organization effected. 

Business partner of the National Council, charged with the 
responsibility of assembling significant data and disseminating it 
through the National Council as well as directly to the public, the 
Foundation had to be compact and relatively permanent in steup 
te carry out the long-range programs and to win the confidence 
and, financial support and backing of foundations and civic-minded 
citizens. So its bylaws were drafted by a judges’ committee com- 
posed of Walter H. Beckham of Miami, Florida; Joseph A. Lady 
of Kenton, Ohio; and S. John Morrow of Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, who served as chairman. 


Bylaws of the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 
(referred to hereinafter as the Foundation) 


I. LOCATION. 


The Foundation shall maintain its principle place of 
business in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and such 
branch offices as may be authorized by the Board of 
-Trustees. 


II. PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the Foundation shall be as stated in its 
charter; and to further such purpose it may solicit and 
accept dues, gifts, contributions and bequests, and expend 
the same as determined by its officers and trustees. 


III. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 


1. All members of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges shall be active members of the Foundation with 
power to vote. 


2. Life members shall be active members who contri- 
bute one hundred dollars or more; or who have served a 
term as president of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, or as chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Foundation. 


3. Other persons who subscribe to the purposes and 
bylaws of the Foundation shall be eligible to nonvoting 
membership. All applications for such membership shall be 
signed and delivered to the national office of the Foundation. 
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4. Such persons may become associate nonvoting mem- 
bers by the payment of dues of five dollars or more per year; 
or contributing nonvoting members upon payment of dues 
of twenty-five dollars or more per year; or sustaining non- 
voting members upon payment of dues of five hundred 
dollars or more per year. 


5. Honorary membership may be conferred by action 
of the Board of Trustees or by action of the Foundation at 
its annual meeting. 


MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS. 


1. The annual meeting of the Foundation shall follow 
immediately the annual meeting of the National Council of 


Juvenile Court Judges and shall be held at the same time 
and place. 


2. Special meetings of the members of the Foundation 
may be called at any time by the chairman, five members of 
the Board of Trustees, or upon the written request of any 
twenty-five of the members. The secretary-treasurer shall 
prepare and mail twenty days prior to each meeting notices 
of the date and place of the meeting, and as concerns special 
meetings, the notice shall state the purpose thereof. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


1. The Board of Trustees of the Foundation shall con- 
sist of eight active members of the Foundation—a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, a secretary-treasurer, and five others; 
and also of the president of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, who shall be a member ex officio. 


2. The members of the Board of Trustees shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the Foundation for terms 
of three years except in the first election at which time three 
members—the chairman, the vice-chairman, and the secre- 
tary-treasurer—shall be elected for a term of three years, 
three members for a term of two years, and two members 
for a term of one year. 


3. Until the first meeting of the Foundation and the 
election of a Board of Trustees, the incorporators of the 
Foundation shall act in the management of the Foundation 
with the officers of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges acting in a similar capacity for the Foundation. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


1. ‘The Board of Trustees shall have the authority to 
determine all policies of the Foundation consistent with the 
charter, the bylaws, and the expressed will of a majority 
of the members attending any regular or special meeting of 
the members and still in force. 
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2. The Board of Trustees may appoint an executive 
committee composed of its chairman and such other directors 
as may be determined from time to time by the board. The 
executive committee shall have the power to act for the 
board in all matters arising between stated meetings of the 
Board of Trustees and such other specific powers as may 
from time to time be delegated to it by the board. 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


1. The members present shall constitute a quorum at 
properly called meetings of the members. Three or more 
directors shall constitute a quorum at properly called meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees. 


2. All checks, drafts and orders for payment of money 
shall be signed in the name of the Foundation and shall be 
countersigned by such officers or agents as the Board of 
Trustees shall from time to time designate for that purpose. 


3. Minutes shall be kept in permanent book form for 
all meetings of the members and trustees. 


4. The bylaws may be altered, amended, added to, or 
repealed (a) by the members of the corporation at any 
regular or special meeting of the members, or (b) by vote 
of a majority of the Board of Trustees. Notice of any 
change adopted by the board must be given to the general 
membership in the next following communication sent to the 
total membership. 


These bylaws were ratified and approved on May 20, 1951, at 
the executive committee meeting which immediately preceded the 
National Council’s fourteenth annual conference in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


WILMINGTON, 1951 


The first membership meeting of the Foundation was held in 
Wilmington, Delaware, on May 23, 1951, immediately following 
the business meeting of the National Council. Judge Schramm 
reported on the steps taken to date: filing of the Certificate of 
Incorporation and adoption of the Bylaws. 

Walter Scott Criswell reported for the nominating committee 
and the acting secretary, Victor B. Wylegala, was directed to cast 
one ballot for those recommended. Declared duly elected for a 
three-year term were: 


Gustav L. Schramm—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ...Chairman 
Paul W. Alexander—Toledo, Ohio........... Vice-chairman 

S. John Morrow—Uniontown, Pennsylvania........... 
Elected as trustees for two years were Walter H. Beckham, Miami, 
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Florida; Francis J. McCabe, Providence, Rhode Island; W. 
Clarence Sheely, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; and for a one-year 
term Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West Virginia, and Leo J. 
Yehle, Syracuse, New York. Victor B. Wylegala, Buffalo, New 
York, president of the National Council, was ex officio a trustee 
for the ensuing year. 


The treasurer’s report (to April 15, 1951) showed: 


On deposit at incorporation ................. $6,250.00 
Balance on hand, April 15, 1951.............. $6,433.49 


In recognition of their interest in the work of the Foundation, 
four friends of children and of the juvenile court were elected to 
honorary membership in the Foundation: Mrs. E. Paul DuPont 
of Wilmington, Mr. Richard K. Mellon, Mr. Alan M. Scaife and Dr. 
Edward R. Weidlein of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. E. Paul DuPont had long been associated with the 
juvenile court movement in Delaware and was active in the Juve- 
nile Court Association, forerunner of the Family Court Association 
of Delaware of which she was vice-president. She was vice-presi- 
dent also of the New Castle County Detention Home. 

Mrs. DuPont was a promoter of the Swedish Colonial Society 
of which she was council member and vice-president, and the 
Delaware Student Concert Fund Committee. 

President and governor of T. Mellon Sons, Mr. Mellon was 
chairman of the Carnegie Museum Committee, president of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association, trustee of the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation. 

Outstanding for banking and industrial activities, cultural, 
educational and scientific interests, civic and philanthropic leader- 
ship, he had been given special awards as one of “Today’s Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders” (1947), as the “Man of the Year” 
(1948), as the “Number One Optimist for 1950.” 

Alan Magee Scaife, executive, financier, philanthropist, was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, chairman 
of the board of Scaife Company, director of many other industrial 
organizations and of the Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

He was president of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Pittsburgh and chairman of its committee on the medical center. 
He was a trustee of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital, 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 

Dr. Weidlein was president of the Mellon Institute for Indus- 
trial Research and a trustee of the Sarah Mellon Scaife Founda- 
tion. He was well-known for chemical research, development of 
laboratory management and the application of science in industry. 
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He was a member of many learned and scientific associations, 
coauthor of two volumes on science and industrial research, con- 


tributor of articles on the direction, results and value of industrial 
research. 


PITTSBURGH, 1952 


Answering the challenge of the juvenile court, the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation held its first meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on January 19, 1952. There were seven members 
in attendance: Judges Beckham, Harbert, Morrow, Sheely, Wyle- 
gala, Yehle and Schramm, presiding. Absent were Judges Alex- 
ander and McCabe. 

Copies of the Directory of Juvenile Court Judges, just off the 
press, containing the names of more than 2800 judges assigned to 
juvenile work were distributed. It was noted that two volumes 
of the Juvenile Court Judges Journal had been issued and indexed ; 
and that the 1951 Yearbook reporting the Wilmington Conference 
had been published. 

Judge Schramm noted that the Foundation offers an excellent 
opportunity for judges to act quietly and effectively for our chil- 
dren, for our country and for human dignity; and that public- 
spirited citizens may share with juvenile court judges in this 
opportunity. Two ways were suggested: by expanding public 
knowledge concerning the Foundation and by helping to under- 
write the Foundation financially. .. . by making a personal con- 
tribution; by stimulating friends to become donators through a 
personal message given in visiting, over the telephone or by letter ; 
by bringing the work of the Foundation to the attention of local 
banks handling trust funds; by approaching large donators and 
educational and philanthropic foundations. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 1952 


The second membership meeting immediately followed the 
business meeting of the fifteenth annual conference of the National 
Council in Indianapolis, Indiana, on May 28, 1952. Judge Schramm 
presided. 

Judge Schramm reported: 1, that in its second year, the 
Foundation had received official recognition from the United 
State Treasury Department as a corporation devoted to education- 
al purposes: in April 1952, the Bureau of Internal Revenue ap- 
proved the Foundation’s application for tax exemption, thereby 
making contributions to the Foundation deductible ; 

2, that in line with good business practice, an independent 
audit had been completed for the first year by Snodgrass & Com- 
pany and would be published in the Yearbook; and that the auditor, 
Mr. A. August Smith, who functioned for them made his personal 
check to the Foundation in payment of the audit; 

3, that the Foundation had been registered with the National 
Information Bureau for donators who like to have an impartial 
check on their beneficiaries ; 
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4, that the publications had continued, Directory of Juvenile 
Court Judges, a brochure describing the Foundation, the Yearbook 
and the Journal issuing in due time. 

The treasurer’s report for 1951 showed: 


Donations received during 1951 ............. $14,495.50 
Disbursements during 1951 ................ 4,388.14 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1951 ......... $10,107.36 


Arlos J. Harbert and Leo J. Yehle were reelected for a three- 
year term as trustees. Chris Barnette, newly elected president of 
the National Council, succeeded the retiring president, Victor B. 
Wylegala, as ex officio trustee. 


Herbert Hoover, thirty-first President of the United States, 
citizen of the world, economic administrator, Boys’ Club of Am- 
erica president, friend of children at home and abroad; and John 
Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
ideal public servant, professionalist in law enforcement, were 
elected to honorary membership. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1953 


The third membership meeting was held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on May 22, 1953. In the absence of Chairman Schramm, 
Judge Morrow made a brief financial report showing: 


On hand January 1, 1952 .................. $10,107.36 
Disbursements during 1952 ................ 11,136.83 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1952........ 4,605.63 


Trustees Beckham, Sheely and McCabe were reelected for a 
three-year term. Judge Barnette was succeeded by Philip B. 
Gilliam of Denver, newly elected president of the National Council. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 1954 


The fourth membership meeting was held in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, on July 3, 1954, Judge Schramm presiding. William B. 
McKesson of Los Angeles, California, and W. W. Woolfolk of 
Atlanta, Georgia, spoke in favor of bequests to the Foundation and 
in favor of judges’ quiet, personal solicitation among friends for 
contributions. 

Judge Harbert placed in nomination the chairman, vice-chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer to succeed themselves for a new 
three-year term. Motion seconded by Chris Barnette carried 
without opposition. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Johnson of Denver was elected to honorary 
membership. One of Denver’s most public-spirited citizens, Mrs. 
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Johnson was well-known for her interest and assistance in help- 
ing with the work of the Denver Juvenile Court. She established 
the first Children’s Fund to help the unfortunate children served 
by juvenile courts, and later established the Johnson Foundation 
for charitable and philanthropic purposes. 


The treasurer’s report for 1953 showed: 


$4,605.63 
Expenditures during 1953 .................. 4,089.77 


$2,030.86 
RICHMOND, 1955 


The fifth membership meeting was held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on May 9, 1955, during the eighteenth annual conference of 
the National Council. Judge Schramm presided. 

Trustees Arlos J. Harbert and Leo J. Yehle were reelected for 


a three-year term. Mr. Arthur E. Braun of Pittsburgh was elected 
to honorary membership. 


The treasurer’s report for 1954 showed: 


On hand, Jamumary, 1, 1964 $2,030.86 
Total Assets Guring 1064 5,001.36 
Disbursements during 1954 ................. 3,515.07 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1954 ......... $1,486.29 


The appeal of children in trouble finds heartwarm response 
if we but see that it receives expression in the proper way. For 
example, when asked to print Foundation letterheads, Mr. Robert 
H. Caffee of the William G. Johnston Company offered to do it as 
a contribution to the Foundation. Mr. Allen Spurgeon of the 
Standard Printing Company, Uniontown, printer to the Founda- 
tion, has gone out of his way to get the publications out on time 
and in as good shape as possible. 


The Publications Staff 


The educational service of the Foundation through its pub- 
lications has been made possible largely by the devotion and 
ability of a few persons who have given of themselves in editing 
them. William D. Gladden was the first editor. A former news- 
paper man as well as Assistant Chief Probation Officer at the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Mr. Gladden was instru- 
mental in getting the first issue of the Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal off the press in September 1949. Through his friend- 
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ship with Hon. 8. John Morrow of Uniontown, in whose court Mr. 
Gladden had been employed, a contribution of $500 was secured 
from Judge Morrow to finance the issue. Mr. Gladden continued 
as editor until 1951 when he became superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania George Junior Republic at Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

In May 1951, Helen M. Hierholzer, Social Service Supervisor 
of the Juvenile Court in Pittsburgh, who had served as editorial 
assistant to Mr. Gladden, was named editor and executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Gladden and Mrs. Agnes Starrett of the University of 
Pittsburgh being editorial consultants. When Judge Criswell con- 
sented to become editor in September 1954, Miss Hierholzer re- 
mained on the publications staff as associate editor. Using Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s famous expression, “Seldom have so many 
owed so much to so few.” 


The Institute 


The Foundation is about to enter an expanded area of service. 
As the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute develops in 
serving the judges in their effort to improve their services to 
children and to their respective communities, the Foundation 
embarks upon a program of education and support on a local basis 
throughout America. There are already almost 1,000 judges 
representing approximately that many communities who are mem- 
bers of the National Juvenile Court Foundation. We are engaged 
in a program to enlist the interest, understanding, and support 
of a strong nucleus of civic leaders in each of these communities. 
The Institute and the Foundation will thus supplement each other 
and enable the juvenile court judges to speak responsibly and 
officially for troubled children. Such a development will strengthen 
democracy at its roots. 

Unless the juvenile court judges, as key public officials, are 
thus strengthened on a local level, the welfare of our junior citizens 
may become the exclusive responsibility of certain professional 
groups who, while necessary to our modern social structure, should 
not have the sole responsibility, especially when clothed with 
governmental power. We have only to look to contemporary 
Europe to observe what may happen when certain social theories 
become dominant in government. 

The problems of troubled children and—its general term—of 
juvenile delinquency occupy the public mind and press and cannot 
be waived aside or denied. In one way or the other, action will 
be undertaken. We hope and pray that action taken will be in 
the public interest for the “future” of America. 

By constantly working to improve the standards, practices 
and effectiveness of the juvenile courts in America; and by com- 
piling the long experience and practical knowledge of its many 
members so that the collective skill and facility may be available 
to all persons and agencies, private and governmental, who are 
interested in neglected and delinquent children, in the local com- 
munity where boys and girls grow up, the Foundation will improve 
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the care, training and opportunities of neglected and delinquent 
children. 

Across the broad ranges of America it will secure the exten- 
sion of positive, personalized justice for children. 


Honorary Members 


Mrs. E. Paul DuPont, Wilmington; Mr. Richard K. Mellon, 
Mr. Alan M. Scaife, Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Pittsburgh; Herbert 
Hoover, New York; J. Edgar Hoover, Washington; Mrs. Arthur E. 
Johnson, Denver; Mr. Arthur E. Braun, Pittsburgh. 


Foundation and Trust Contributors 


Estate of J. B. Finley, Pittsburgh; Foxhaven Association, 
New Jersey; Goldman-Alexander Foundation, New York; the 
Johnson Foundation, Denver; the Edgar J. Kaufmann Charitable 
Trust, Pittsburgh; Rochester Community Chest, New York; the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, Pittsburgh; the Unger-Abess 
Foundation, Miami. 


Life Members: Past Presidents, National Council 


Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio; Lee L. Ottaway, James- 
town, New York; Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, Ohio; Frank H. Bi- 
cek, Chicago, Illinois; Walter H. Beckham, Miami, Florida; Gus- 
tav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Victor B. Wylegala, 
Buffalo, New York; Chris Barnette, Shreveport, Louisiana; Philip 
B. Gilliam, Denver, Colorado; Donald E. Long, Portland, Oregon. 


Life Members: Contributors of $100 or more 


Hon. Frank H. Bicek, Mr. Arthur E. Braun, Mr. John K. Burch, 
Hon. Walter Scott Criswell, Mr. William D. Gladden, Hon. John S. 
Gonas, Mr. Charles J. Graham, Mrs. C. M. Guggenheimer, Hon. 
Arlos J. Harbert, Mr. Marcus Heiman, Mr. H. J. Heinz, II, John C. 
Hierholzer, M. D., Mr. Milton S. Hofman, Hon. Ernest V. Keith, 
Miss Nora B. King, Mr. Louis G. Koenig, Hon. I. Montefiore Levy, 
Hon. S. John Morrow, Hon. Francis J. McCabe, Mr. Charles L. Mc- 
Cune, Mrs. Sophie L. Schramm, Mr. Henry D. Schubert, Mr. M. C. 
Shaw, Hon. Dudley F. Sicher, Rt. Rev. Denis Strittmatter, O.S.B., 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Fuvenile Court Institute 


( 


November 27 - December™3, 1955 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Mrs. John M. Phillips Hon. David L. Lawrence 


Sunday, November 27 
2:30 p.m.—Registration 
5:30 p.m.—Buffet Supper - Juvenile Court Building 
7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 


The Juvenile Court Movement in America 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 

President Judge 

Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 


The Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Mrs. John M. Phillips 

Board of Managers 

Allegheny County Juvenile Detention Home 


Hon. David L. Lawrence 
Mayor 
City of Pittsburgh 


Tour of the Juvenile Court Building 


Discussion: Problems and Suggestions 
for the Institute 


The opening session on Sunday evening will afford each 
Fellow the opportunity to suggest items for consideration during 
the sessions, particularly as to problems in which he is most in- 
terested. The opening session will offer also a good opportunity 
for all to become personally acquainted with each other ...a 
warm-up time and the beginning of good fellowship. 

Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of 
the Institute during the entire session, stimulating personal re- 
lationships and the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. 
It is hoped that those present will participate freely so that mazi- 
mum benefits may be secured for each individually and for the 
development of service to troubled children by the judicial process. 
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Monday, November 28 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 


3:30 p.m.—Court - Police Relationships 
James F. McKnight, Inspector 
Bureau of Police 
City of Pittsburgh 


7:30 p.m.—Court - School Relationships 
Frank J. O’Brien, M. D. 
Associate Superintendent 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley 
Superintendent of Schools 
Catholic Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Director 
Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of not more 
than five in order to participate actively in the proceedings. Mean- 
while others, in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves 
with the procedur es in the Detention Home and in the Probation, 
Medical and Clerical Departments of the Court. 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell Dr. Samuel M. Wishik Hon. G, Howland Shaw 


Tuesday, November 29 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 

12:00 noon—Luncheon - William Penn Hotel 
Presiding: Harbaugh Miller, Esq., President 
Allegheny County Bar Association 


Commemorating the Fifth Anniversary of the | 
National Juvenile Court Foundation 
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Tuesday, November 29 (Continued) 


The Charter for Better Service to Troubled Children 


Hon. William H. McNaugher 
President Judge 
Common Pleas Court of Allegheny County 


A Five-year-old Child: Mary Jo Reynolds 


Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, Chairman 
Board of Trustees 
National Juvenile Court Foundation 


Judge McNaugher signed the Charter five years ago. In com- 
memoration of this event, he will present a copy of the Charter to 
the five-year-old child who, in behalf of children generally, will 
then present it to Judge Schramm. 


Message: Senator George Wharton Pepper 
Chairman of the Council 
American Law Institute 


Address: Hon. Walter Scott Criswell, President 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Jacksonville, Florida 


2:30 p.m.—Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court 
Samuel M. Wishik, M. D. 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health 
Graduate School of Public Health 
University of Pittsburgh 


7:30 p.m.—Medical Program of Pittsburgh and the Court - 
(Continued) 


Wednesday, November 30 
9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 


3:30 p.m.—Court - Institution Relationships 
Hon. G. Howland Shaw 
Chairman, Attorney General’s Conference on 
Crime and Juvenile ny, 1946 
Washington, D. C. 


7:30 p.m.—Discussion 


; 
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Msgr. John Hon. James V. 
O’Grady Bennett 


Thursday, December 1 
a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
p.m.—Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 


Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, D.D. 
Rodef Shalom Temple 
Pittsburgh 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Secretary 
National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D. C. 


p.m.—Discussion 


Friday, December 2 


a.m.—Visit to the: 
University of Pittsburgh Cathedral of Learning 
Heinz Chapel 
Dr. Charles B. Nutting, Acting Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, Chairman of Board 
Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, President 


a.m.—Bus leaves Webster Hall for William Penn Hotel 
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Friday, December 2 (Continued) 
12:00 noon—Luncheon - Urban Room, William Penn Hotel 
Presiding: Louis Caplan, Esq. 


Invocation: Rev. Francis R. Duffy, C. S. Sp. 
Catholic Chaplain 
Juvenile Detention Home 


Address: Hon. James V. Bennett, Director 
Bureau of Prisons 
U. S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


Address: Commissioner Norman S. Marshall 
Eastern Territorial Commander 
The Salvation Army 


Benediction: Rev. Donald E. Veale 
Protestant Chaplain 
Juvenile Dentention Home 


2:15 p.m.—Visit to the 
Alcoa Building, Mellon Park, U. S. Steel Building 


Gateway Center, KDKA-TV Station 
Mr. John Grove 


6:00 p.m.—Dinner - Gateway Center 
Informal Discussion 


9:00 p.m.—Return to Webster Hall by bus by way of Mount 
Washington 
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Dean Roscoe Pound 


Saturday, December 3 


a.m.—Personal: shopping, contacts with Juvenile Court 


Staff, other 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon - Banquet Hall of the Masonic Temple 


Presiding: Mr. George H. Deike 


Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 
Pennsylvania Masons 


The Children’s Service Program 
Prayer: Rev. G. Mason Cochran, D.D. 


Awards for service to children as Fellows of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
Mr. Ralph M. Lehr, R. W. G. M. 


Address: Dean Roscoe Pound, Emeritus 
Harvard Law School 


Closing Remarks and Benediction: 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, D.D. 


Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 
Oscar Schwarm, Violin 
Eero Davidson, Cello 
Oscar Demmler, Piano 
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Fellows of the Institute 


County (Ohio) since 1932. 


WALTER I. ANDERSON 


LL.B. Yale University Law School; public elementary 
and high school teacher; Washington (D.C,) juvenile court 
probation officer; Delta Theta Phi; York County district 
attorney, deputy attorney general Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; judge, York County (Pennsylvania) Court of Com- 
mon Pleas since 1940. 


WILLARD I. GATLING 


LL.B. Duke University; former chief investigating at- 
torney North Carolina Department of Justice; local director 
Boy Scouts, Mental Health Clinic, Adult Education Com- 
mittee; executive committee National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; Mason and Shriner; judge, Domestic Rela- 
tions and Juvenile Court of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County (North Carolina) since 1948. 


HARRY L. ALBRIGHT 


Cleveland Law School; private law practice; Code Com- 
mittee Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges, rewrit- 
ing Children’s Code of Ohio; vice-president Ohio Associa- 
tion, charter member National Council Juvenile 
Judges; judge, Probate and Juvenile Court of Belmont 


ALEXANDER C. FLICK, JR. 


LL.B. Columbia University Law School; 
attorney New York City, Warren County, Pennsylvania; Phi 
Delta Phi;Warren County, Pennsylvania, American Bar 
Associations; Pennsylvania, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; appointed judge, 37 Judicial District (Pennsylvania) 
in 1954, unopposed for current election. 
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GUS T. GREANIAS 


J.C.D. Loyola College of Law (Chicago); Lieutenant 
Commander U. S. Navy; Macon County, Illinois, American 
Bar Associations; president Illinois Juvenile, County and 
Probate Judges Association; National Council Juvenile 


Court Judges; judge, County Court of Macon County (IIli- 
nois) since 1945. 


SWIRLES L. HIMES 


LL.B. Dickinson School of Law; high school and col- 
lege teacher, general practitioner in law; Huntingdon Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; Masonic, Vet- 
erans and fraternal organizations; Pennsylvania, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 20 judicial District 
(Pennsylvania) since 1953. 


RUSSELL H. KEAR 


Ohio Northern University; past member of Ohio Legis- 
lature; Ohio Association Juvenile Court Judges, Judicial 
Council of Ohio, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; 
judge, Wyandotte County (Ohio) Court of Common Pleas 
since 1933. 


ROBERT W. MARTIN 


LL.B. University of Minnesota; general law practitioner, 
special agent for Federal Bureau of Investigation, regional 
enforcement director Office of Price Stabilization; Minne- 
sota State Association Juvenile Court Judges, National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Probate and Juvenile 
Court of Rice County, Minnesota. 
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PAUL A. MARTINEAU 


Marquette University Law School; general law practi- 
tioner; executive committee, vice-president, National Coun- 
cil Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Juvenile Court for Nueces 
County (Texas) since 1943. 


FRANCIS J. McCABE 


Director Providence Community Fund, Boy Scouts 
Council, Providence Council Social Agencies, Rhode Island 
Parent Teacher Association; life member National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges, trustee National Juvenile Court 
Foundation; chief judge, Juvenile Court for the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


WILLIAM B. McKESSON 


University of Southern California Law School; honor- 
ary LL.D. Colorado College; general law practitioner, deputy 
counsel Los Angeles County Youth Authority; Los Angeles 
County, California, American Bar Associations; Masonic and 
service Organizations; judicial advisory committee National 
Probation and Parole Association, executive committee Na- 
tional Council Juvenile Court Judges; president judge, Juve- 
nile Department The Superior Court, Los Angeles, since 


1951. 


STANLEY P. MEAD 


Yale Law School; general law practitioner; in House 
and Senate of Connecticut Legislature, earned title of “Father 
of the Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut;” National 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, First District Court 
for the State of Connecticut since 1943. 
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HAROLD PATRICK O’CONNELL 


DePaul University (Chicago) Law School; U. S. Naval 
Air Force; general law practitioner, assistant state’s attorney 
Chicago Municipal Court judge; Delta Theta Phi; Chicago 
Bar Association; National Council Juvenile Court Judges; 
judge, Family Court of Cook County (Illinois) since 1954, 


MONROE J. PAXMAN 


LL.B. University of Utah; general law practitioner; 
Utah County, Utah Bar Associations; distinguished service 
award, Provo Junior Chamber of C ce; Utah Valley 
Youth Club organizer; National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; judge, Third Juvenile District Court (Utah) since 
1953. 


LEONARD MICHAEL PROPPER 


LL.B. University of Pennsylvania Law School; deputy 
attorney general Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia County assistant district attorney; executive com- 
mittee Pennsylvania Council Juvenile Court Judges, Nation- 
al Council Juvenile Court Judges; Masonic and Jewish or- 
ganizations; judge, Juvenile Department Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) since 1952. 


HUGH REID 


John Marshall Law School; U. S. Department of Labor, 
Virginia House of Delegates, sponsoring legislation affect- 
ing form and structure of local government; magazine 
writer; president Virginia Council, member National Coun- 
cil Juvenile Court Judges; Grand Master Virginia Masons; 
judge, County Court with juvenile jurisdiction since 1943, 
judge separate Juvenile Court of Arlington County (Vir- 
ginia) since its creation in 1950. 
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D. L. ROSENAU, JR. 


J.C.D. Stanford University School of Law; general law 
practitioner; National Council Juvenile Court Judges; dele- 
gate to International Congress Juvenile Court Judges, Belgi- 
um; judge, Limestone County Court (Alabama) since 1937. 


q CHARLES J. SIMON 
4 J.C.D. Stanford University School of Law; general law 
i practice, infantry reserve and service with triple decorations; 
National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, County 
Court of El Paso County (Colorado) since 1952. 
VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 
LL.B. University of Buffalo; general law practitioner, 
Buffalo Common Council; Erie County, New York State, 
American Bar Associations; past president New York State 
Association Judges of Children’s Courts and National Coun- 
cil Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Children’s Court of Erie 
County (New York) since 1928. 
LEO J. YEHLE 
‘ Syracuse University College of Law; private law practi- } 


tioner, prosecuting attorney Syracuse Court of Special Ses- 
sions; past president New York State Association Judges of 
Children’s Courts, past secretary, past vice-president Nation- 
al Council Juvenile Court Judges, trustee National Juvenile 
Court Foundation; Onondago County, New York State Bar 
Associations, Judicature Society; judge, Children’s Court 
of Onondago County (New York) since 1937. 
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A Jj uvenile Court Institute 


By GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


Today, a Juvenile Court Institute is needed to develop the 
juvenile courts throughout America. In these critical times, it is 
necessary to put more and more into effect the high principles of 
parental justice through the judicial process proclaimed at the 
turn of the century by the founders of the first juvenile court in 
the world in Chicago. By developing and strengthening the juve- 
nile court in every county in the United States, such an Institute 
may well do for the emotionally crippled child, regardless of race, 
creed or color, what the Shriners’ crippled children’s hospitals 
already do so magnificantly for the physically crippled child. 

In the next three years, it is conservatively estimated that 
over one million unhappy, disturbed boys and girls will come in 
contact with the juvenile courts of America. These young people 
are still in their formative years and so are a part, a large part, of 
our greatest national resource for the future—our junior citizens. 
Accordingly, the juvenile court is designed to act as a parent would 
or should to salvage them from a possible life of crime in their 
more mature years. It is the juvenile court which society calls 
upon to exercise the power of parens patriae to correct and guide 
these troubled, bewildered young people into a life of usefulness 
and, at the same time, to protect the community and to assure its 
future. It is a tremendous responsibility and opportunity which 
is entrusted to the juvenile court and, by the nature of its parental 
functioning, to the juvenile court judge. 


Importance of the Juvenile Judge 


The judge of a juvenile court enjoys a unique position. First, 
he has an enviable opening for service to the child in trouble and 
to his family; secondly, he has wide latitude for service to the 
community. 

In a setting which may not be duplicated and which is thus 
denied to others less fortunate, the judge may personify—indeed, 
is directed by public mandate to personify—to the child and to his 
family interest, power and understanding. He may exemplify the 
desire of a community to help the child in the recognition of 
realities, in the acceptance of limitations, both personal and social, 
and in the achievement of citizenship stature. He may be the 
catalyst who speeds up a beneficial reaction between the individual 
and the society of which the individual is a vital part. He may, 
within the borders of a very brief contact, weave the first strands 
of a strong human relationship. 

In a democratic society, courts are not expendable. It is im- 
portant that their impact upon youth be constructive. However 
significant the contacts of others may have been, however thought- 
ful, it is given to the judge to enhance or to mar them. By the 
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same token, the effect of those who follow is often measured by 
judicial skill. When a child at the vortex of trouble is recognized 
by the judge as a significant individual in the community, he may 
be expected, within the radius of his ability, to offer a positive 
response. Perhaps, for the first time, he will consciously choose 
direction to gain approval. 

Such a role accepted by the judge is in keeping with the 
philosophy of a juvenile court. It is a positive role in which the 
judge, with the help of his associates, seeks to find out not only 
what wrong a child has done but also, if possible, where and how 
to help him with correction. It is a positive role in which the judge 
strives to protect the community from harmful behavior of mis- 
guided youth. 


In discharging his commission, the judge is neither umpire 
nor arbiter; he is the one person who represents his community as 
parens patriae who may act with the parents or, when necessary, 
even in place of them to bring about behavior more desirable. As 
a judge in a juvenile court, he does not administer criminal law. 
The child before him is not a defendant. There is to be no con- 
viction, no sentence. There is to be no lifelong stigma of a criminal 
record. In a juvenile court, the judge administers equity; and 
the child, still immature and unable to take his place before the 
law as an adult, is the recipient of consideration, of guidance, and 
of correction. The stake is no less than the saving of a human 
as at a time more favorable than any other in an uncertain 

uture. 


Profile of a Juvenile Judge 


Just how is the judge to rise to his opportunity? How is he 
te put into effect the philosophy of the juvenile court law? In 
what way can he, day after day, with child after child, meet his 
responsibilities? 

He must, first of all, recognize that each child is a distinct 
human being. He must be willing to enter into direct, personal 
contact. He must give of himself according to each individual 
need. He must, in countenance, in speech—yes, even in tone of 
voice—as well as in action, convey to the troubled child and to the 
troubled parent a composite impression of humbleness, of capacity 
to understand the personal stake, of wisdom to reach a fair de- 
cision. There is no place for ridicule or abuse or arbitrary display 
of power by the judge. No matter whether the way leads to pro- 
bation, to placement in a foster home, or to training in an institu- 
tion, there must be aroused in the child and in the family the 
willingness to work with officers of the court and the desire to 
cooperate in the reshaping of behavior. 

Would that this were all! Achieving objectives presupposes 
more than outward expression of capacity. Broad education in the 
law, profound understanding of human nature, judicial tempera- 
ment, infinite patience, sensitivity, kindliness, firmness—these, 
well-blended with common sense, constitute additional desirable 
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prerequisites. Every one of them is insurance to the young person 
in trouble and to his family. 

To do his best, the judge should avail himself of all resources 
and facilities in his community. At the forefront of these are his 
associates who, as court officers, investigate cases, supply data, 
present for his consideration thoughtful evaluations, and finally 
implement his decisions. In the vanguard, too, are the churches, 
schools, private agencies, hospitals, clinics and children’s institu- 
tions. If the work of the court is really recognized, the community 
will supply the most competent help available and will multiply 
facilities for treatment. It is the junior citizens who are to be 
served. 

This concept of the judge’s role cannot easily be translated 
into daily practice. No matter with how many he may succeed, 
there is a procession of new cases to challenge. Keeping up with 
them is so difficult that a systematic and yet flexible approach is 
indispensable. One should not forget that the juvenile court is 
young; that procedures are not yet fully developed; that there is, 
fortunately, no restrictive, detailed direction by statute. In con- 
sequence of this, the judge acquires considerable discretion. He 
may think through what he would accomplish; he may try and try 
again to devise a better way. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Over a course of 21 years, we in Allegheny County have 
fashioned, step by step, methods which to us seem most effective,* 
utilizing the widest range of skills to meet individual situations 
and problems; but, assuredly, in the development of procedures to 
the end that children may gain a heritage, no one knows all the 
answers. By pooling thought and experience, those of us privi- 
leged to work in the field may learn from each other. 

Judges, themselves, are not unaware of their need for mutual 
consultation and education, exchanging experiences and learning 
from each other. Many of them are assigned to the juvenile court 
as an additional responsibility to their other judicial duties. Many 
of them have been prepared neither in law school nor in private 
practice for their yesponsibilities in the juvenile court. The law 
books contain decisions upholding the constitutionality of the 
juvenile court and setting forth its broad, general principles; but 
there is little available for the conscientious judge in the matter of 
procedures. In the field of law generally, such as real estate, con- 
tracts, torts, criminal law, taxation, corporation law, he moves 
within a field familiar to him with well-marked guide posts. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges was founded 
in 1937 in response to this need of judges to get to know each other 
and to learn from each other. At present, almost 1,000 judges are 
dues-paying members of the National Council, which holds an 
annual conference in different parts of the United States. In 
1950, at the Pittsburgh Conference, the Council authorized the 


* See The Court Hearing as Part of the Treatment Process—Schramm, 1950. - 
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formation of a corporation to act as a legal entity “to stimulate and 
conduct research and educational and instructive activities relating 
to the work of the juvenile courts throughout the United States of 
America and to further the betterment of the treatment and train- 
ing of all children and juveniles coming under the jurisdiction of 
said courts.” 

Accordingly, the National Juvenile Court Foundation was 
chartered November 29, 1950, by the Common Pleas Court of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, as a Pennsylvania corporation. 
It has as members the almost 1,000 judges who are members of 
the National Council. It has a nine-member Board of Trustees 
who are elected for three-year terms to bring about continuity. 
For income tax purposes, it is recognized by the Department of 
Internal Revenue as an educational, nonprofit corporation. The 
Foundation has taken over the publication of the Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal, now in its sixth year, as a medium of exchange 
of ideas and experiences among the judges. It has also published 
the first Directory of Juvenile Court Judges. There is no question 
that much good has already been accomplished, but much—VERY 


MUCH—remains to be done. The Institute will go far to fulfill 
this need. 


The Institute 


A group of twenty judges from different parts of the country 
have been invited to come together for a period of a week to 
observe a juvenile court in operation, to ask questions, to make 
suggestions, and to help to formulate the best practices. Such a 
group may be scheduled three times a year, or more, just as 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has done much through the FBI National 
Academy to raise the level of law enforcement in the United States 
by having groups of police officers come to Washington for a 
similar purpose. 

It was felt that intensive study and demonstration of good 
juvenile court procedures at the Institute would enable each judge 
to return to his jurisdiction prepared to conduct a supplementary 
institute for other judges in areas surrounding his. It was felt 
that a Manual for Judges would naturally come out of the Institute 
and would be a valuable aid to the fellow judgetas he returns home 
and to the other judges who would learn, in turn, from him. It 
was felt that a dramatization, such as a motion picture, would 
greatly enhance the work of the Institute in its educational func- 
tions. The JOURNAL and other special publications, such as the 
Manual, would bring the fruits of the Institute to every judge in 
the United States assigned to the juvenile court. 

It was recommended that the Institute be established at the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County. The Juvenile Court of Alle- 
gheny County is 21 years old. It is the only separate juvenile 
court in Pennsylvania and one of the few such courts in the United 
States, devoting its entire time, attention and thought to serving 
neglected and delinquent children. It has received national recog- 
nition in that the judge is a Past President of the National Council 
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of Juvenile Court Judges and a Past Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. He is the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Juvenile Court Foundation and 
of the American Bar Association Committee on Juvenile Problems 


and is also the Visiting Instructor at the FBI National Academy 
on the juvenile court. 


Pittsburgh — Research Center 


Pittsburgh is ideally situated geographically as it is within a 
few hours’ transportation of the majority of the population of the 
United States. It has demonstrated financial interest in the work 
of the National Juvenile Court Foundation as civic-minded Pitts- 
burghers have contributed the major amount of its funds to date. 
It is the home office of the National Juvenile Court Foundation. 
Through the Mellon Institute for Industrial Research and its other 
facilities, it is world-renowned in the scientific field. It is moving 
ahead to become as well the center for research in the field of the 
humanities. 

In Pittsburgh, the Institute has the advantage of the facilities 
and the personnel of the Medical Center, which is rapidly becoming 
one of the greatest in the world. The Western Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Clinic of the University of Pittsburgh and the Graduate 
School of Public Health offer exceptional opportunities for those 
attending the Institute to become acquainted with the latest 
developments in the fields of psychiatry and public health, especial- 
ly in regard to the emotionally crippled child who comes to the 
attention of a juvenile court. Dr. Thomas Parran, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Dr. Samuel M. Wishik, Professor of Maternal 
and Child Health at the University of Pittsburgh, and other 
medical leaders who have come to Pittsburgh believe it offers un- 
paralleled opportunities for their professional growth and con- 
tribution to the benefit of mankind. 

The “Renaissance of Pittsburgh” in both the material and the 
humanitarian sense demonstrates that “it can be done”; that com- 
munity teamwork under inspired civic-minded leadership can 
meet even the complex problems of modern, democratic living for 
the “general welfare.” Judges attending the Juvenile Court In- 
stitute, stimulated and informed by these exceptional opportunities 
and contacts, will personally be better able to meet their unique, 
official responsibilities to troubled children. As the benefits of 
the Institute spread more and more over the country, each juve- 
nile court, in effect, may become a “hospital,” coordinating and 
focusing in a responsible, judicial way community resources for 
the emotionally crippled child. 

The Institute is a tangible way to prove constructive interest 
in combating the alarming problems of juvenile delinquency and 
of disturbed youth in our troubled times. It puts into practice on 
the highest plane the principles of brotherly love, benefiting chil- 
dren regardless of race, creed or color. In so doing, it strengthens 
public service and even democracy itself. 
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The Court Hearing as Part of 
the Treatment Process 


By GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


One warm sunny day, as I was walking along the riverfront 
and saw the sunlight on the waters, I looked up at the high walls 
of the building in which I was to speak. There were bars on the 
windows, and the lights were glaring from inside. I wondered 
what I, as one person, could do to meet such a tremendous power 
for evil as was symbolized by the walls of a penitentiary. I walked 
up the steps and the doors were thrown open. Apparently I was 
eligible for admission to a penitentiary. As I walked in, a guard 
came rushing up to meet me and shook hands vigorously, saying, 
“My boy is doing all right now.” It all personified itself to me as 
I thought that this father might have had to meet his own boy at 
the gate of the penitentiary if you and I, if all of us working to- 


gether, if the community, had not been able to help that boy in 
time. 


Talking Back To a Judge 


I was escorted to the platform of a large auditorium and 
looked down upon hundreds of men, sitting around in all sorts of 
poses, apparently not particularly thrilled by the prospect before 
them. Having so much time on their hands, I presume they 
thought they might as well attend. I told them that I had been 
asked to speak to them on the place of a child in the home and in 
the community. I told them I thought such a title too general a 
one. I would rather talk to them about my job. I asked them to 
tell me then, from their experience, how I might do a better job 
to keep boys and girls from growing up and going to such a place 
as they were in. I told them this was one time at least when they 
could talk back to a judge and that it wouldn’t hurt them a bit. 
I could see smiles flitting across their faces. Some had talked 
back to a judge, and it hadn’t been a very happy occasion. They 
took me at my word. I had a rather vigorous time. Many were 
rather sour and disillusioned. Life had been harsh. Here I was 
asking for it, and they were quite willing to let me have it. 

Quickly, however, they sensed my challenge and wanted to give 
me the benefit of their experience and their thinking, so that the 
younger generation, through me, might benefit. I was much 
impressed with the thought expressed by one after the other that 
if there had been one person, at least one person, interested in 
them as human beings, they might not be where they were. Of 
course, this probably is an exaggeration ; yet we do not have enough 
facilities to meet the problems of all persons, nor do we know 
enough about human nature to sense the problems that each person 
may have. However, I am quite convinced that in the great ma- 
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jority of cases these men could have been saved from a life of crime 
by the right contact at the right time. We are largely what we 
are by reason of the contacts we have had with other people, bring- 
ing out what is within us. If we look back in our own lives, I am 
sure each one of us will remember a parent, a teacher, a friend, or 
perhaps several people, if we’re fortunate enough, of whom we say, 
“That person meant something to me,” perhaps more than that 
person himself realized. We in turn are influencing the lives of 
others, perhaps more than we realize. Human conduct is to a 
large extent determined by human contact. 

We all want to have a sense of belonging to people who really 
care. We want some recognition for what we may be able to do 
well; and all must learn to play the game according to the rules. 
It is especially important that children during their immature, 
impressionable years be able to find themselves in relationship to 
the world about them. It is in the relationship of one with an- 
other that these elementary factors in human life become real and 
meaningful. Therefore we in the court setup are trying to put 
into effect in our contacts what is fundamental in all human 
relationships. 

Many people think of a court only as something cold and 
impersonal and punitive. In a juvenile court we are particularly 
directed to consider the needs of the individual child and the wel- 
fare of the community. As a juvenile court we are not a criminal 
court for children. We are not a criminal court at all but instead 
we are authorized to act “in loco parentis,”” somewhat like a court 
of equity, in individualizing those who come before us. 


Removing the Blindfold 


Another way of illustrating it would be by considering Justice 
blindfolded holding a scale, allowing the facts in the case to tip the 
balance. Thus Justice is no respecter of persons and there is no 
one above the law. That is our ideal of justice in our adult world. 
However, with children we know that they are still in the forma- 
tive period of life and we are, therefore, in a juvenile court directed 
to remove the blindfold, to see the child and to take him by the 
hand, so to speak, and lead him to firmer ground. 

In such a court the judge has a unique opportunity to per- 
sonify the interest of the community in the child, to compliment 
him for his good deeds, however minor, and to encourage him to 
correct his defects so that he may get along better and merit our 
increased approval. In other words, we have a chance to accentu- 
ate the positive and to help to learn that rules are reasonable and 
suitable for us all and that we must play the game accordingly. 

How can we as judges put into practice these objectives? Of 
course, we must have preparation for our contact with the child. 
It is important that a staff be organized to bring to the attention of 
the judge all the available information he may need concerning a 
child’s family, his physical and mental condition, his school adjust- 
ment, his religious and community contacts,—anything and every- 
thing that will distinguish him as a person. I like to receive the 
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reports of the officer at least a day in advance of the hearing so 
that I may, the evening before, read over the reports calmly and 
thoughtfully without the pressures of time and people and con- 
sider what is basically the problem with this youngster. 

The first time I asked for these reports, shortly after my in- 
duction into office, members of the staff in their tactful way at- 
tempted to point out to me how busy they were and how difficult 
it was to get papers and reports ready in time for the hearing. I 
agreed with them but indicated that I was still anxious to have them 
before the hearing; and, if necessary, we would postpone the hear- 
ing a day. They realized that I was serious about it, and we have had 
the reports accordingly on schedule. They have meant much to me 
in giving meaning to my contacts rather than going through a mere 
form with a lot of generalities. Youngsters are quick to see right 
through us; and unless we are prepared to do our part in accord- 
ance with what we say, the children will play us accordingly. 

In opening our sessions we invite everyone present for hear- 
ing to come into the courtroom where we repeat in unison the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. This is for a two-fold purpose: 
First, it enables us to start our sessions on the proper patriotic and 
judicial note—justice for all. In the second place, it enables the 
people to come into the room to see what it looks like, and perhaps 
also to see what we look like, to relieve somewhat the tension of 
waiting hours, as it may be, until their turn arrives. As the pledge 
is completed, everyone again withdraws from the room except the 
clerk, the stenographer, and me. We are then ready for the first 
youngster’s problem. 

The probation officer comes into the room and discusses with 
me his report. It gives us a chance in a few brief moments to 
bring our thinking together. We usually then invite into the 
room those who are professionally interested, lawyer, clergyman, 
teacher, social worker, and others who are willing to consult with 
us. We always have a lawyer come in first and alone so that we 
may ask him to work with us as an officer of the court, as well as 
in his capacity of attorney for the child and his family, to reach a 
sound solution. We exchange information and approach the whole 
matter from an inquiry point of view. I am quite certain that 
lawyers respond wholeheartedly to such an approach as profession- 
al and civic-minded responsible members of the community. The 
attorney then stays with me to the end of the hearing. 


Man To Man 


After we have had a chance to consult with those who have 
come to the hearing on behalf of the child and the family, including 
those who have complaints to make, I find it suitable to leave the 
courtroom and go to a small adjacent room where I may sit down 
alone with the child. To me that is the heart of the work. As we 
sit down together, very frequently the boy is surprised. I don’t 
know what judges are supposed to look like, but obviously many 
boys are surprised when they see me. You know how frank young- 
sters are if you give them half a chance. I said to one boy who 
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seemed so much very much surprised, “Well, what did you expect?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I thought I’d see some old sourpuss,” which I 
immediately accepted as a compliment. 

Another boy leaned over to me very earnestly. and said “Let’s 
talk man to man,” which may sound very flippant but is exactly 
the idea when any one of us is in trouble; we like to sit down with 
another person and have a heart to heart talk and feel that the 
other person is really interested in us. In such a setting with a 
boy I can use language which he understands. There is no attempt 
at patronizing him or putting on a show. As each boy is a new 
challenge to me, I certainly have no feeling of boredom. If there 
were others present routinely and we came to talk about matters 
in a way that perhaps had been used before, there would be a 
subconscious relaxation and feeling, “Well, here comes that routine 
again.” But with me as an active participant, there obviously can- 
not be such a feeling. 

If, for example, a boy shows some hesitation to tell me the 
whole story, I can readily say to him, “When you are ill and go to 
see your doctor, do you try to fool your doctor?” Invariably, he 
expresses great surprise than anybody could be so foolish and says, 
“Of course not.” I can then say to him, “Well, it’s the same with 
us. You’re young. Wecan help you more if you tell us everything 
than if you fool us.” For just a moment I’m on trial. He looks me 
over. Can he trust me? If I can pass that test, it is one of the 
most humbling experiences to have a youngster just pour out his 
heart and tell me what he perhaps has not been able to tell anyone 
else before, not even his own father or mother. At such a time 
particularly, one wants to call upon the best within one’s self and 
in the community to help that boy meet his problem. 


A Boy’s Future 


Also in such a setting a boy can speak his own innermost 
thoughts without unpleasant distraction. I recall talking with a 
thirteen-year-old who had been a lookout for others in a burglary. 
As we were sitting there talking he told me, “You know, I didn’t 
wait until the others came out. I went home.” I said, “Yes?” He 
said, “You know, I got to thinking about it. Why, there’s no 
future in this for me.” If that boy had been in a room full of 
people I’m sure you will agree that there would have been a spon- 
taneous reaction of smiles and perhaps laughter, and the boy might 
have thought to himself, “I said the wrong thing. They’re laugh- 
ing at me.” He would have been hardened by such an experience. 
Instead, I could say to the lad, almost biting my tongue off, “You’re 
right, son, there’s no future in that for you,” and encourage his 
naive expression of wanting to be on the right side and a member 
of the community’s team. As we are talking together, I can say 
to him again in his language, “Now, if you fumble the ball I can’t 
pick it up for you.” He quickly understands that while we are all 
on the same team he has a part to play, and no one else can play 
it for him. Very frequently he will smile and say, “I understand,” 
which gives me a feeling of response that is often accentuated by 
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a handclasp. Again in the boy’s language, he may say, “I won’t let 
you down.” He sees that we are in this thing together. If we have 
gauged accurately his ability as well as his desire to respond, we 
have stimulated a positive reaction which will, we hope, as time 
goes on, with the help of such others as the family, the probation 
officer, or the training school, complete the process of rehabilita- 
ion. We, as a symbol of society, have a chance to set the tone, to 
have the boy feel our interest in him. It isn’t necessary to make a 
speech. The fact that we sat down alone with him when he knows 
that we are busy with many others as well must give him a feeling 
of significance, of belonging and of individual worthiness. 

Again, as we are talking I can compliment him on the good 
features of his adjustment. That often comes as a surprise be- 
cause he has been more accustomed to negative comments. For 
example, parents will often say to me, “Did you give him a good 
scare?”—as though I could put on my fiercest expression and 
scare a youngster into behaving. I don’t think it would last very 
long even if I were to try. In fact, I have the impression at times 
that these youngsters have been scared by experts and that the 
competition would be too keen. Many of them do receive a pat 
on the back but only in one place; it isn’t distributed enough. 
There isn’t enough encouragement with the correction. There is 
the example of the father who was surprised that his boy was in 
trouble. “Why,” he said, “we just the beat the life out of him 
every day.” 


The Negative Approach 


Sometime ago a woman called me on the telephone and asked 
me, “What happens to bad little boys?” Before I had much chance 
te reply, she rattled off a long list of things as though she were 
repeating from me and said, “Oh, thank you.” I’m quite sure some 
little fellow was sitting near her, getting an awful idea as to what 
would happen to him if he ever got into our clutches. 

The other day a little girl came into the juvenile court build- 
ing carrying a bag of clothes. All she could tell us was that she 
was “bad.” She couldn’t even tell us her name or where she lived, 
until we got her quieted down enough to tell us how to reach her 
parents. Of course, by that time they were frantically running 
around trying to find her. They then told us that as they passed 
our building from time to time with her they would point it out 
and say “You see, that’s where you’re going when you’re bad,” 
until at last I suppose she thought she might as well get it over 
with, and so she came in to see what we were like. 

The negative approach may do much harm. I recall a chief 
of police (and I’m glad to say he’s no longer a chief of police) in 
one of our communities not representing at all the modern, pro- 
gressive police point of view, who told me how he enjoyed putting 
youngsters in cells and seeing them turn white. He thought that 
was the unfailing and universal cure! 

As I sit talking with the boy, I am mindful that many of these 
lads have had the rules of the game changed on them in the midst 
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of the game. Very often we find that the father has one set of 
rules and the mother another. The rules perhaps are different for 
Mary and for John. The rules may even vary from one time to 
another according to how the parent feels about the situation. 
Perhaps the most difficult thing for a child to understand is how 
a parent can say one thing and do another. Very often parents 
will say to me, “I didn’t tell him to do that;” and yet, by the par- 
ents’ own behavior in breaking rules, the lad must have the im- 
pression that rules are a matter of convenience and desire, not 
applicable equally to all as we go through life. 

In the “man to man” contact, we can point out again in his 
language how we are trying to make the best of our own abilities 
and yet live within a social order. At times a boy will tell me that 
he doesn’t like to go to school, for instance. I may then say to 
him, “Well, there are a lot of things I don’t like to do either; for 
example, when I’m driving my car and I come to a red light, very 
often I don’t feel like stopping.” And I’ll say to him, “Would it be 
all right if I just went right through?” He usually is amazed at 
my suggestion and says, “Oh, no.” And I ask him why not, and he 
says, “Well, it might cause an accident. It’s wrong.” I say, 
“Would it be all right if the police officer standing there saw me 
go through and would say to himself, ‘Oh, I suppose he doesn’t 
want to stop today’?” The youngster’s reaction is very amusing 
as he quickly senses that he has been going through red lights, 
as it were, and then will indicate that he wants to be a good sport 
and obey the rules. As I say, these are delicate moments that 
might enhance or harm, even by the tone of voice, the way in 
which the relationship is established and carried on. A child’s 
future is at stake. 


Parental Responsibilities 


We, of course, will go back into the courtroom and talk with 
the parents and face them with their responsibilities as to their own 
part in the matter and their duty to the boy; but if we can avoid 
having weaknesses in the family dramatized in the boy’s presence, 
we may help to build up family ties rather than break them down. 
There are times when I feel it suitable and necessary to bring a boy 
into the courtroom to establish clearly in the minds of the parents 
and incidentally for our record, the facts of the boy’s involvement, 
especially if there is the slightest question raised by the parent as 
to his knowledge of the facts. It is then a good precaution, al- 
though our usual difficulty in a juvenile court is not so much to 
establish facts as to find out the why and how to help. After we 
have talked with the boy and in our private conversations have 
reached a rapport, he is likely to respond even in the presence of 
his parents who may be somewhat defensive and protective. I 
have been amazed at the strength of children in sticking to the 
truth even though their parents may be implicitly or even directly 
urging them to be forgetful. 

Fortunately, as a juvenile court acting as a court of equity and 
not as a criminal court, we may be flexible to meet the needs of 
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individuals so far as procedure is concerned, keeping within the 
broad fundamental rules that govern any judicial procedure. It 
_lies within the judge’s power to understand these rules and to 
apply them to meet his great challenge and opportunity in serving 
the best interests of the child and the welfare of the community. 

By these direct contacts with children the judge also strength- 
ens his belief in the essential soundness of human nature. Fre- 
quently my friends tend to sympathize with me because I have so 
many serious problems to deal with daily; and while I in no sense 
wish to minimize the heartbreaks and tragedies that do come to our 
attention in the lives of children who have been misguided and who 
may have made a mistake in the choice of their parents, I believe 
as well that a juvenile court judge has the best opportunity of see- 
ing how children do want to respond properly if given half a 
chance, if we as adults are able to do our jobs well. 

Let me tell you the story of “Grandpa.” He was a fourteen- 
year-old boy in our detention home. Several days after his ad- 
mission the other boys started calling him “Grandpa.” He never 
smiled. He seemed so sad, as though he had the weight of the 
world upon his shoulders,—old man Atlas himself. 

On a particularly warm day several of the boys had been help- 
ing the clothing department; and at the end of the day, the super- 
visor took the boys to the corner store and gave each boy a dime to 
get an ice cream cone. As they were walking along one of them, a 
juvenile delinquent you might call him, slid up to the supervisor 
and said in a whisper, “Mr. Schmunk, if you don’t mind, I’d rather 
not buy a dime cone. I don’t like ice cream that much. I’d rather 
just buy a nickel cone and with the other nickel, if you don’t mind, 
I'd like to buy a chocolate bar for ‘Grandpa.’ Nobody ever comes 
to see him, nobody ever brings him anything.” This little fellow, 
who had very little himself, was willing to share his all with an- 
other who had less. When he did get his ice cream cone, it disap- 
peared like magic. He liked ice cream but he liked even more to do 
something for another. Of these two, one was a white boy, the 
other a Negro. 

Some time later I had my chance to talk with “Grandpa,” and 
I asked him what he would like to have most of all; and in his very 
solemn way he turned to me and said, “a visitor,” someone to come 
to see him, someone interested in him. 

At the present moment in our detention home we have eight 
youngsters who are like Grandpa, without anyone interested in 
them. A group of young ladies has asked to visit the detention 
home regularly and to act as foster aunts, as it were, to youngsters 
in our building who otherwise do not have visitors. We shall be in- 
terested to see how that brightens the lives of these youngsters, so 
that when others have visitors they aren’t standing by, lonely and 


alone. 
Our Opportunity 


We are engaged in a great calling, the chance of serving hu- 
manity at a time when much can still be done, more certainly than 
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at any later time. The pressure of time is always with us. As 
these youngsters grow older we know their habits will become 
more fixed, and it will be more difficult to help them if they turn 
on the wrong road. 

Some time ago when I was in Washington at the headquarters 
of the FBI as a guest, I was shown the fingerprint department. It 
was well dramatized in having the total number of fingerprints 
on file at the moment shown on the wall like the number of your 
speedometer; and as a new fingerprint was added the number 
changed right before your eyes. It made a vivid impression on me, 
so much so that I felt like running home to see whether I could not 
do more to keep boys and girls from growing up to be added to the 
criminal rolls of the country, knowing full well that when that 
record has been made they will be like water-soaked logs, sinking 
lower and lower, rarely able to rise to the surface again. There is 
much we all can do if we will only stimulate the community to 
recognize the needs of children. We must organize more effective- 
iy to meet those needs more adequately, and in that way brighten 
the future for these children and for us all. 

Some time ago I was out in San Francisco and saw Treasure 
Island. I’m sure many of you have seen it, that huge island created 
entirely by man in that great, swirling bay and connected with the 
mainland by marvelous bridges. Just a few years ago engineers 
would have said, “Impossible.” Yet here it is. Seemingly, what 
man can dream in the scientific world he can invent, whether it be 
the electric light, the telephone, the airplane, the radio, radar, the 
atomic bomb, television—who knows what next? But as you look 
around in that same bay out in San Francisco you see another 
island, Alcatraz, the pile of rock where some of our best-known 
citizens are making a permanent residence. You must wonder, “Is 
that the best we can do? Necessary today, yes; but can’t we do 
better tomorrow?” In that respect, I am reminded of the words 
of the retired warden of Alcatraz, James Johnston, whom I admire 
and who is certainly no sentimentalist. As Mr. Johnston puts it, 
“I am interested in prisons. I want to see them humanized, mod- 
ernized, made more efficient; but the finest prison we can ever 
build will be but a monument to neglected youth.” 

Let us have the courage and the vision to do early what we 
shall otherwise be obliged to do late—too late. As we join hands, 
one with the other, and look into the faces of troubled children, 
may we catch at least a glimpse of the divine unity of purpose be- 
hind it all. 
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An Invitation To You 


As a judge engaged in juvenile court work, you are 
are cordially invited to membership in the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. The annual dues are 
$2; sustaining membership is $5. 

Through the Journal and the Yearbook we have at- 
tempted to acqaint you with the services of the National 
Council. We hope you have found it sufficiently interest- 
ing and helpful so that you will now join with almost 
1,000 judges who are already members af the National 
Council. We believe it to be a matter of public benefit 
to our country to band together as official representatives 
of our communities to develop increasingly effective 
service to our younger citizens—our hope for the future. 

Won’t you send your check now to the treasurer, 
Hon. Venable Vermont, Children’s Court for Spartan- 
burg County, Spartanburg, South Carolina? 


An Invitation From You 


Acting quietly and effectively for our children, won’t 
you ask civic leaders in your community to support the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation in its efforts to 
strengthen the service of the juvenile court to troubled 
children both nationally and locally? 
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